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Lamanite  Generation 
Show  Among  Features 
Of  Indian  Week 


Co-chairmen  of  this  year’s  Indian  Week-Leon  Knudsen  and  Dr.  Janice  White  Clemmer  -make  final 
preparations  for  the  various  activities  by  meeting  with  committee  members. 


Indian  Week  Hig 

Sunday  Multi-Stake  Fireside  ** 

March  6  Marriott  Center 

Mights 

7:30-9:00  p.m. 

Monday 
March  7 

Family  Home  Evening 

115  McKay 

7:00  p.m. 

Daily 

March  7-11 

Mon.  -  Wed. 
March  7-9 

Displays 

ELWC-Garden  Court 

Workshops 

ELWC 

Demonstration  Indian  Dancing 

ELWC  -  Garden  Court 

8: 00-12: 00  noon/ 
1:00-4 :30  p.m. 

9: 00-12: 00  noon/ 
1:00-4 :30  p.m. 

12:00N-l:00p.m. 

Tuesday 
March  8 

Miss  Indian  BYU  Contestants ’- 
Fashion  and  Talent  Show 

HFAC  -  De  Jong  Concert  Hall 

7:00-10:00  p.m. 
Adm:  $1.00 

Wednesday 
March  9 

Miss  Indian  BYU  Contemporary- 
Speech  Contest  &  Student  Speech- 
Contest 

10:00 -12:00  noon 

ELWC  -  Little  Theatre 

FUN  RUN -4  Miles 

Utah  Lake  to  Lion’s  Park, 
monitored  run. 

LAMANITE  GENERATION 

De  Jong  Concert  Hall,  8  p.m. 

3: 00-6 :00p.m. 

Entry  Fee/$4.00 
(includes  T-shirt) 

$3.00  per  person, 
Reserved  seating 

Thursday 
March  10 

Pow-wow  Workshop  & 

Demonstration  Dancing 

ELWC- Room  TBA 

2: 00-4 :00  p.m. 

Intertribal  Exchange  (Pow-wow) . 
Smith  Fieldhouse  -  West  Annex 

6: 00-11 :00  p.m. 

Adm:  $1.50  adults 
.75  children 

Friday 

March  11 

Banquet  and  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Coronation 

ELWC  -  Main  Ballroom 

5:30-9:00  p.m. 

Adm:  $6.00  per 
person 

Dance 

ELWC  -  Garden  Court 

9:00-11:00  p.m. 

Adm:  $2.50 

The  Lamanite  Generation, 
Brigham  Young  University’s 
most  unique  and  colorful  student 
performing  ensemble,  will 
present  a  preview  performance 
of  its  1983  South  American  tour 
program  Wednesday  (March  9) 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall.  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  34  performers,  composed 
of  Indian,  Polynesian  and  Latin 
American  BYU  students,  com¬ 
bine  their  individual  cultural 
traditions  in  a  90-minute  program 
of  music  and  dance. 

The  concert  will  be  preceded 
by  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant 
on  Tuesday  (March  8),  also  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall. 
Tickets  for  both  events  are 
available  at  the  Music  Ticket 
Office.  378-7444. 

The  concert  will  feature  the 
romance  of  Old  Mexico,  with 
broad-rimmed  and  full-skirted 
performers  dancing  to  vibrant 
Latin  American  rhythms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  artistic  director  Janie 
Thompson. 


Maori  dancers  in  lava-lavas 
and  leis  will  slap  up  a  storm,  and 
Indian  hoop  dancers  will  use  their 
22  hoops  to  form  symbolic  desert 
shapes  as  they  dance  a  constant 
jump  step,  she  added. 

The  ensemble’s  repertoire 
also  includes  such  popular 
contemporary  numbers  as  the 
colorful  “I  Go  to  Rio”  and 
“Friendship  Fire,”  as  well  as  the 
audience  favorite,  “Go  My  Son.” 

A  six-week  tour  in  the  spring 
of  1982  took  the  Lamanite 
Generation  to  Hawaii,  Taiwan, 
China,  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Philippines,  where  they  per¬ 
formed  for  more  than  82,000 
people.  In  addition,  television 
specials  taped  by  the  group  in 
Peking,  Taipei  and  Hong  Kong 
were  broadcast  to  a  potential 
audience  of  230  million. 

The  student  performers  will 
find  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  during  May,  where 
they  will  perform  in  major  cities 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Brazil,  Ecuador 
and  Mexico. 


Julio  Cook  Ends 
Miss  Indian  Reign 


By  Denise  Alley 
“Being  a  student  at  Brigham 
Young  University  can  bring  a 
variety  of  experiences  full  of 
growth  and  development, 
equalling  a  complete,  well- 
rounded  education.”  commented 
Julia  Cook,  who  currently  reigns 
as  Miss  Indian  BYU. 

Julia,  a  Mohawk-Oneida 
from  Placentia.  Calif.,  has 
served  a  mission  to  Vienna, 
Austria,  performed  with  the 
Lamanite  Generation  for  five 
years,  and  plans  to  graduate  with 
a  BS.  degree  in  family  science 
this  April.  Her  future  plans  are  to 
earn  her  master’s  degree  in 


social  work  at  the  University  of 
Utah  beginning  next  fall. 

‘Being  Miss  Indian  BYU  has 
brought  many  opportunities;  but 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
developed  within  me  is  the 
deepened  love  and  appreciation 
for  not  just  my  tribe,  but  for  all 
Indians,  collectively  and  in¬ 
dividually.”  said  Julia. 

Traveling  with  the  Lamanite 
Generation  last  spring  to  China 
Continued  on  Paee2 


JULIA  COOK 


Si  Incan  Shares  Her  Culture 


Concerns  Of  Graduates 

A  friend  of  mine,  aware  of  the  trend  for  Indian  people  to 
aspire  to  a  college  education,  wonders  how  many  jobs  can  be. 
created  for  college  graduates  on  the  reservations. Ashe  inquired, 
he  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  reservations  are  institutions  that 
are  not  organized  to  produce  jobs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
graduating  Indian  students. 

And  yet,  the  number  of  Native  American  graduates  in¬ 
creases  every  year.  My  friend  asks,  “Where  will  these  students 
find  jobs?”  It  appears  to  my  friend  (who  incidently  is  a  senior 
and  will  be  soon  looking  for  a  job)  that  most  of  the  job  market  is 
off  the  reservations. 

And  so  it  is  with  many  Native  American  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  It  would  seem  that  the  reservations  have, 
produced  a  dead-end  society.  Tribal  leaders  encourage  their 
children  to  go  out  and  get  an  education,  but  they  cannot  produce 
work  for  these  children  when  they  return. 

It  is  a  question  of  competing  values  because  many  young 
Indian  people  have  emotional  ties  to  their  reservation 
homelands  and  feel  an  obligation  to  return  and  help  their  people 
face  problems  of  a  complex  world.  Yet,  they  cannot  find  jobs  to- 
support  their  families. 

Often  the  jobs  available  are  made-up,  artificial  jobs,  that 
are  really  not  productive.  These  jobs  do  not  add  to  the  economy;-, 
they  are  service  or  consumption  jobs  and  are  not  productive. 

Indian  graduates  need  jobs  that  will  make  them  feel  they 
are  producing  some  substance  to  society.  As  a  senior,  I  often 
wonder  about  the  same  thing.  Then  some  Native  American- 
students  wonder  about  other  related  ideas. 

Who  created  the  reservations  anyway  ?  Yes,  they  protect  thp 
land,  but  at  the  price  of  making  the  people  prisoners.  Maybe  we. 
should  continue  questioning  these  things.  Maybe  it  is  time  that 
we  Native  American  graduates  and  potential  graduates  face 
this  dilemma  and  find  a  productive  solution. 

By  Ralph  Crane ' 


Joleen  Hawk 
On  Mission 


By  Passie  Roy 

Joleen  Beth  Hawk,  a  Sioux 
Indian  from  Wakpala,  S.D.  and  a 
former  BYU  Sophomore 
majoring  in  nursing,  recently 
received  a  call  to  serve  in  the 
Montana  Billings  Mission. 

-  Ever  since  her  baptism  in 
January  1979,  she  contemplated 
going  on  a  mission  but  never 
really  thought  seriously  about  it 
until  this  past  year.  “Deep  down  student  for  four  years  in  high  was  memorize  the  words,  but  I 
in  my  heart,  I’ve  always  wanted  schoo]  anc|  was  valedictorian  for  don’t  particularly  enjoy  singing, 
to  go  on  a  mission,  but  it  took  me  her  1977  graduating  class.  That  stated  Olga. 


JOLEEN  HAWK 


By  Herbert  Smith 
Bolivia  is  known  for  its  rich 
heritage  and  culture  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  its  high  mountains 
and  countryside.  But  leaving 
behind  this  country  can  be  a 
rewarding  experience  for  an  Inca 
Indian  from  South  America. 

Reflecting  on  her  past  ex¬ 
perience  Olga  Alba,  an  Inca 
Indian  from  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 
often  shares  her  heritage  with 
others.  She  is  currently  a  student 
at  Brigham  Young  University 
with  a  major  in  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  with  an  associate 
degree  in  secretarial 
technology. 

“I  had  a  year  and  half  left  of 
high  school  when  I  came  to  the 
United  States  and  I  couldn’t 
speak  English,  so  I  learned  it 
from  my  friends  at  school.  But, 
mostly  I  give  credit  to  my 
American  family  that  took  me  in 
and  was  very  patient  with  me,” 
stated  Olga. 

As  a  student  a  Nordhoff  High 
School  in  Ojai,  Calif.,  Olga 
watchai  the  students  as  they  left 
the  classrooms;  then  she  knew 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  another 
class. 

Olga  said,  “I  would  just  sit  in 
class  and  listen  to  my  teachers, 
but  I  couldn’t  understand  what 
they  were  saying;  so  when  it  was 
time  to  go,  I  would  look  around 
and  see  other  students  leaving 
and  I  knew  the  teacher  must  have 
dismissed  the  class.” 

During  her  senior  year  in 
high  school,  she  managed  to  take 
courses  that  didn’t  require  many 
English  assignments  and  so  she 
enrolled  in  classes  like  choir, 
Spanish,  and  home  economics. 
But  in  order  to  graduate,  she  had 
to  take  United  States  government 
and  economics,  which  was  quite  a 
challenge. 

“I  took  choir  because  that 
class;  all  I  had  to  do 


a  full  year  before  I  finally  got 


down  to  business  and  decided  I’d  Cr0Cker  Leadership  Award  of-  years.  I  was  involved  in  many 
.  i  r  .  .  ,  ,  qMiviHpc  T  n  avpn  son- 


“During  my  high  school 


better  go,”  said  Hawk. 

“Many  people  have  ad¬ 
monished  me  to  go,  including  a 
close  girlfriend.  After  hearing  all 
these  people,  I  thought  maybe  it 
was  meant  for  me  to  go  and  serve 
a  mission  before  fulfilling  the  rest 
of  my  goals.  “My  experiences  as 
a  youth  missionary  in  1980  also 
had  great  impact  on  my  decision 
to  fulfill  a  mission.”  she  added. 

“Waiting  for  the  call  was  the 
pits,”  said  Hawk.  “I  was  living 
with  the  Matsuda  family  in  Provo 
and  going  through  a  lot  of  trials  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  process  of 
waiting,  I  found  out  I  had 
diabetes  and  a  case  of  arthritis. 
But,  I  learned  to  be  cheerful, 
patient,  and  to  keep  a  positive 
attitude  through  my  trials  and 
my  job,”  said  Hawk. 

Hawk  was  an  honor  society 


with 


fered  to  those 
G.P.A. 

In  later  years,  she  became 
“Miss  Standing  Rock,” 
representing  her  reservation  and 
“Miss  Indian  South  Dakota,” 
representing  her  people  in  the 
“Miss  Indian  America  Pageant” 
held  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  in  1979- 
1980. 


the  highest  church  activities.  I  played  s 

cer,  went  on  trips  to  Balboa 


Miss  Indian 

Continued  fromPage  1 

was  an  added  experience  for 
Julia.  In  performing  with  the 
group,  she  was  asked  to  sing  for 
country  leaders  and  guests 
,.  throughout  Hawaii,  Taiwan,  the 

Her  parents,  Enoch  and  Philippines,  and  mainland  China. 
Gladus  Hawk,  have  alway  been  varjous  countries  video 

supportive  of  her  decisions.  “My  taped  the  Lamanite  Generation 
parents  are  proud  and  ap-  show  which  will  be  aired  on 
preciative  of  me  and  my  brother  nati0nwide  television  this  year. 
Warren,”  she  said.  “We  love  our  --In  being  asked  to  speak  for 
parents  very  much  and  will  never  varjous  events,  “I’ve  enjoyed 
do  anything  to  hurt  them.”  heightening  an  awareness  and 

Hawk  is  currently  working  appreciation  for  my  Indian 
charge  nurse  at  a  privately-  heritage  and  culture,”  said  Julia. 


owned  nursing  home  : 
She  will  enter  the  MTC  o 


i  April  7 


BYU  Among  Top  Choices 

Brigham  Young  University  is  among  14  western  schools  on 
the  list  of  the  105  top  choices  for  National  Merit  Scholars  who 
entered  college  last  fall. 

The  list,  published  in  the  Feb.  1  issue  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  includes  schools  from  throughout  the  nation. 
It  shows  the  number  of  National  Merit  Scholars  who  began  their 
college  careers  at  each  institution  in  the  fall  of  1982,  and  it 
gives  the  school’s  numerical  rank  on  the  list. 

With  27  Merit  Scholars,  BYU  ranks  48th,  in  a  tie  with  the 
Universtiy  of  West  Virginia.  Harvard  University,  which  ranks 
No.  1,  had  295  Merit  Scholars. 

But  BYU  ranks  fourth  among  the  western  schools  on  the  list. 

Stanford  University,  with  107  scholars,  ranks  10th 
nationally,  but  first  in  the  West.  The  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  with  42  Merit  Scholars,  ranks  30th  nationally  and  2nd 
in  the  West.  California  Institute  of  Technology,  with  30,  ranks 
41st  nationally,  and  just  above  BYU  among  western  schools. 


■ould  like  to  encourage  all 
BYU  students  to  make  the  most 
out  of  their  time  here.  Take 
advantage  of  all  the  resources 
here  on  campus  to  better  prepare 
for  the  future.”  said  Miss  Cook. 

“Our  people  have  a  beautiful, 
worthy  contribution  to  make  to 
this  world,”  believes  Julia.  The 
title  of  Miss  Indian  BYU 
exemplifies  this.  “Forever 
Radiant”  is  the  theme  for  this 
year’s  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant 
that  will  be  held  during  Indian 
Week. 

According  to  Miss  Cook,  each 
contestant  will  be  judged  on  her 
ability  to  perform  both 
traditional  and  modern  talent. 

The  contestants  will  face  a 
panel  of  judges  and  be  questioned 
on  various  topics:  tribal  history, 
world  affairs,  Indian  current 
Continued  on  Page  4 


Bolivian  Olga  Alba  shows  a  typical  style  of  clothing  worn  in  her 
native  country.  (Photo  by  Herbert  Smith) 


Island  and  Universal  Studios,  and 
camping  trips;  but  the  biggest 
event  of  that  year  was  that  I 
participated  in  a  dance  festival 
that  involved  9,000  young 
students  from  stakes  in  Southern 
California,”  said  Olga. 

This  dance  festival  took  place 
at  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena. 

When  asked  why  she  chose  to 
attend  BYU.  she  said,  “My  plans 
were  to  stay  in  United  States  for 
only  one  year.  But  my  parents  on 
California  thought  it  would  be 
good  to  try  to  apply  to  go  school 
here— so  I  did.  I  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  enrolling  in  school 
because  of  my  limited  English.  I 
took  an  English  test  (TOFEL), 
which  is  required  for  foreign 
students  to  take.  I  waited  for  my 
scores  for  two  months ;  then  when 
I  finally  got  them,  I  realized  that 
the  scores  were  just  a  few  points 
below  the  BYU  requirements  so  I 
couldn’t  attend  BYU.  I  took  the 
test  for  the  second  time  and 
passed  it.  A  year  after 
graduation,  I  enrolled  at  BYU 
and  I  have  been  attending  school 
since  then.” 

Being  in  America  for  awhile 
and  unable  to  afford  the  ticket  to 
go  home  has  made  Olga  a  little 


homesick  for  her  family  and 
friends. 

People  who  come  from  South 
America  have  a  strong  heritage 
and  customs.  Olga  said  of  her 
people.  “In  general,  people  in  the 
cities  dress  similar  to  people  in 
the  United  States.  But,  the  In¬ 
dians,  according  to  the  place  they 
live,  have  their  own  customs. 
Indian  men  in  the  western  part  of 
Bolivia  wear  long,  colored 
ponchos  on  their  shoulders.  Their 
pants  come  to  their  knees.  Under 
their  ponchos  they  wear  trousers 
made  of  cotton  or  wool.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  knitted  caps 
with  ear  flaps.  The  Indian  women 
wear  bright  skirts,  blouses  and 
shawls.” 

Her  future  plans  include 
receiving  her  associates  Degree 
by  the  end  of  this  year  -  and 
hopefully  her  Bachelors  of  Arts  in 
1985. 

Currently  she  is  in  the 
training  group  with  the  Lamanite 
Generation  under  the  direction  of 
Janie  Thompson  and  would  like 
to  join  the  group  next  year. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  is 
preparing  for  a  tour  to  South 
America  this  summer  for  nearly 
three  months. 
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Welcome  To  AIS  Workshops 
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FRIDAY,  March  11: 


WEDNESDAY,  March  9: 

(All  room  numbers  are  in  the  Ernest  L. 

■  Wilkinson  Center)  — 


THURSDAY,  March  10: 


8:30-9:30  a.m. 

Registration  for  conference 

Garden  Court,  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  (ELWC) 

9:30-10:30  a.m. 

General  Assembly 
Varsity  Theater,  ELWC 

10:00  a.m. -12  noon 

Miss  Indian  BYCJ  Speech  Contest 

Little  Theater,  Room  321  ELWC 

10:30  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“Getting  Your  Self  image  to  Work  for  You” 

Howard  Rainer,  Assistant  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Room  347  ELWC 

10:30  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“Planning  for  Success  in  Work  and  Family” 

Dale  Tingey,  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Varsity  Theater,  ELWC 

12:00  noon- 1:00  p.m. 

Lunch 

Room  375  ELWC 
1:00-2:00  p.m. 

“Preventing  and  Handling  a  Serious  Crisis 
in  an  Indian  Home” 

Biil  Holman,  Director,  Sho-Ban  Human  Services, 
Fort  Hall  Tribe 
Room  347  ELWC 


1:00-2:00  p.m. 

“Getting  Excited  about  Positive  Change 
in  Your  Community” 

Jim  Goodrich,  Assistant  Manager,  Health  Services, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Gtah 

Little  Theater,  Room  321  ELWC 

1:00-2:00  p.m. 

“Wise  Health  and  Nutrition  Practices  for 
the  Indian  Family” 

Olive  Nilsen,  R.N.  and  Indian  Consultant, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Gtah 
Room  378  ELWC 

1:00-2:00  p.m 

“What  a  Family  Garden  Can  Do  for  You” 

Max  Blackham,  D.D.S., 

Pleasant  Grove,  Gtah 
Room  376  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Getting  Excited  about  Positive  Change 
in  Your  Community” 

Jim  Goodrich,  Assistant  Manager,  Health  Services, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Gtah 

Little  Theater,  Room  321  ELWC 


8:15-9:00  a.m. 

Breakfast 
Room  375  ELWC 
9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“How  to  Save  the  Indian  Family  from 
Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse” 

Dennis  Bowen,  Director,  Substance  Abuse  Program, 
Navajo  Tribe,  Tuba  City,  Arizona 
Room  357  ELWC 

9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“Is  There  Life  after  High  School?— Preparing  Indian 
Young  People  for  Higher  Education” 

John  Rainer,  Sr.,  Director, 

American  Indian  Scholarships,  Inc., 

Taos,  New  Mexico 
Room  347  ELWC 
9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“Minority  Opportunities  in  I.B.M.” 

Sandy  Lucas,  I.B.M.  Minority  Representative, 

Tucson,  Arizona 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 
10:00-11:00  a.m. 

“How  to  Save  the  Indian  Family  from 
Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse” 

Dennis  Bowen,  Director,  Substance  Abuse  Program, 
Navajo  Tribe,  Tuba  City,  Arizona 
Room  357  ELWC 

10:00-1 1:00  a.m. 

“Is  There  Life  after  High  School?— Preparing  Indian 
Young  People  for  Higher  Education” 

John  Rainer,  Sr.,  Director, 

American  Indian  Scholarships,  Inc., 

Taos,  New  Mexico 
Room  347  ELWC 
10:00-11:00  a.m. 

“Minority  Opportunities  in  I.B.M.” 

Sandy  Lucas,  I.B.M.  Minority  Representative, 

Tucson,  Arizona 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 

1 1:00  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“Effective  Methods  for  Improving  Reading  and 
Writing  Skills  for  Indian  Adults” 

Irene  Jones,  Acting  Director,  Multi-Cultural  Center, 
Southern  Gtah  State  College 
Room  378  ELWC 

1 1:00  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“Professional  Skills  Development— Secretarial 
Skills,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  and  Effective 
Public  Relations  Procedures” 

Bill  Kelly,  Assistant  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Room  376  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Wise  Health  and  Nutrition  Practices  for 
the  Indian  Family” 

Olive  Nilsen,  R.N.  and  Indian  Consultant, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Gtah 
Room  378  ELWC 
2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“What  a  Family  Garden  Can  Do  for  You” 

Max  Blackham,  D.D.S., 

Pleasant  Grove,  Gtah 
Room  376  ELWC 
2:00-4:00  p.m. 

“Indian  Music  in  the  Curriculum  of  Indian  Schools” 
David  P.  McAllester, 

Professor  of  Music  of  Anthropology, 

Wesleyan  Gniversity, 

Middletown,  Connecticut 
Room  368  ELWC 

3:00-4:00  p.m. 

“Profit  Making  Ventures  in  Cattle  Production” 

Pat  Spurlock, 

R.C.  Spurlock  &  Sons  Cattle  Enterprises, 

Navajo,  Arizona 
Room  347  ELWC 

3:00-4:00  p.m. 

“Opportunities  for  Indians  in  the  Military” 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  N.  Almojuela 
Professor  of  Military  Science, 

Gniversity  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  California 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 
4:00-5:00  p.m. 

“Profit  Making  Ventures  in  Cattle  Production” 

Pat  Spurlock, 

R.C.  Spurlock  &  Sons  Cattle  Enterprises, 

Navajo,  Arizona 
Room  347  ELWC 

4:00-5:00  p.m. 

“Opportunities  for  Indians  in  the  Military” 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  N.  Almojuela 
Professor  of  Military  Science, 

Gniversity  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  California 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 

5:30-7:30  p.m. 

A.I.S.  Honors  Banquet 

Room  375  ELWC 

8:00  p.m. 

BYG  Lamanite  Generation  Performance 
DeJong  Concert  Hall 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center 


12:00  noon-1 :00  p.m. 

Lunch 
375  ELWC 

1:00-2:00  p.m. 

“How  to  Start  an  Indian  Business  and  Survive” 
Tom  Lovell,  General  Manager,  Lovell  Inc., 

Delta,  Gtah 
Room  347  ELWC 

1:00-2:00  p.m. 

‘'Successful  Fund  Raising  for  Indian  Programs” 
Malan  R.  Jackson,  Development  Office, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  BYG 
Room  357  ELWC 
2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“How  to  Start  an  Indian  Business  and  Survive” 
Tom  Lovell,  General  Manager,  Lovell  Inc., 

Delta,  Gtah 
Room  347  ELWC 

2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Successful  Fund  Raising  for  Indian  Programs” 
Malan  R.  Jackson,  Development  Office, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  BYG 
Room  357  ELWC 

2:00-3:30  p.m. 

“Dancing  and  Indian  Traditions” 

Anthony  Ringlero,  Cultural  Specialist, 

Provo,  Gtah 
Room  376  ELWC 
2:00-3:30  p.m. 

“How  Broadcasting  and  Communications 
Can  Benefit  Minorities” 

George  Rodriguez,  Coordinator  of  Minority  Affairs, 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcsting, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Room  378  ELWC 
3:30  5:00  p.m. 

“How  to  Obtain  Maximum  Effect  in  Tribal 
Operations  and  Management” 

Leroy  Shing,  Director, 

Office  of  Business  Enterprise  Development, 

Hopi  Tribe, 

Kykotsmoui,  Arizona 
Room  347  ELWC 

5:30-6:30  p.m. 

A.I.S.  “Buffalo  Barbeque” 

375  ELWC 


8:15-9:00  a.m. 

Breakfast 

■375  ELWC 


9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“Effective  Indian  Community  Development 
and  Planning” 

Alton  Johnson,  Chief  Agronomist,  Navajo  Tribe, 
Window  Rock,  Arizona 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 


9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“How  Tribes  Can  Effectively  Deal  with  State  and 
Federal  Transactions — Lobbying  Methods” 

Bruce  Parry,  Director, 

■Gtah  Indian  Affairs  Commission, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Gtah 
Room  378  ELWC 


.9:00-10:00  a.m. 

“Professional  Skills  Development— Secretarial 
Skills,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  and  Effective 
Public  Relations  Procedures” 

Bill  Kelly,  Assistant  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Room  376  ELWC 

10:00-11:00  a.m. 

“Self  Improvement  and  Self  Reliance 
for  the  Indian  Woman” 

Betty  Simons,  National  Indian  Consultant, 

Orem,  Gtah 

Little  Theater,  321  ELWC 
10:00-11:00  a.m. 

“How  to  Be  Effective  in  Working  with  State, 
Federal  and  Tribal  Officials” 

Linda  Howard,  Tribal  Chairperson,  Yerrington  Tribe, 
Yerrington,  Nevada 
Room  347  ELWC 

1 1:00  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“Self  Improvement  and  Self  Reliance 
for  the  Indian  Woman” 

Betty  Simons,  National  Indian  Consultant, 

Orem,  Gtah 

Little  Theater,  321  ELWC 


1 1:00  a.m. -12:00  noon 

“How  to  Be  Effective  in  Working  with  State, 
Federal,  and  Tribal  Officials” 

Linda  Howard,  Tribal  Chairperson,  Yerrington  Tribe, 
Yerrington,  Nevada 
Room  347  ELWC 


12:00  noon-l:00  p.m. 

Lunch 

375  ELWC 


1:00-2:00  p.m. 

“Oil,  Gas  and  Natural  Resource  Development” 

James  Pinegar,  President, 

New  Port  Energy  of  Gtah 
Room  376  ELWC 


1 :00-2:00  p.m. 

“Career  Opportunities  for  Indians 
in  Vocational  Trades” 

D.  Duane  Jacobs,  Director, 
Placement  and  Career  Information, 
Gtah  Technical  College 
Room  378  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Oil,  Gas  and  Natural  Resource  Development” 

James  Pinegar,  President, 

New  Port  Energy  of  Gtah 
Room  376  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Career  Opportunities  for  Indians 
in  Vocational  Trades” 

D.  Duane  Jacobs,  Director, 
Placement  and  Career  Information, 
Gtah  Technical  College 
Room  378  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Marketing  Skills  for  Small  Business  Success” 

Eran  Call,  Assistant  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 


2:00-3:00  p.m. 

“Effective  Communications  for  Successful  Indians” 

Bryce  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Indian  Education, 
BYG 

Room  347  ELWC 


3:00-4:00  p.m. 

“Marketing  Skills  for  Small  Business  Success” 

Eran  Call,  Assistant  Director, 

American  Indian  Services,  BYG 
Rooms  349-353  ELWC 


3:00-4:00  p.m. 

“Effective  Communications  for  Successful  Indians” 
Bryce  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Indian  Education, 
BYG 

Room  347  ELWC 


5:30-9:00  p.m. 

Banquet  and  Miss  Indian  BYG  Coronation 
Main  Ballroom  ELWC 

•9:00-1 1:00  p.m. 

Dance 

Admission:  $2.50  per  person 
Garden  Court  ELWC 


Eagle’s  Eye 
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Lorraine  Hall  and  Herman  Lavatai  have  organized  the  talent 
and  fashion  show  for  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant. 

Lavatai,  Hall  Head 
Indian  Talent  Show 

By  Keith  Crocker  By  Keith  Crocker 

Herman  Lavatai,  a  Samoan  The  Miss  Indian  BYU  Talent 


from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  one  of 
the  many  people  helping  to  make  1 
this  year’s  Indian  Week  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Herman  is  helping  Lorraine, 
Hall  with  the  arrangements  and 
production  of  this  year’s  Miss 
Indian  BYU  talent  show.  He  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  travel  and 
tourism  management.  He  served 
a  mission  for  the  LDS  Church  in 
the  Samoa  Apia  Mission  from 
1977  to  1979. 

Herman  has  a  variety  of 
interests,  such  as  running, 
volleyball,  basketball,  swim¬ 
ming,  singing,  and  dancing.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Showcase 
Hawaii  and  is  currently  a  second- 
year  member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation. 

Herman  expressed  his 
feelings  about  American  Indians. 
He  said.  “As  a  non-Indian,  I  feel  a 
close  kinship  to  these  people; 
their  feelings,  their  stories,  their 
way  of  life  is  very  similar  to  my 
own  people.  Probably  my  tribe  is 
different  but  we  sing  the  same 
song,  ‘Go  my  son  and  make  your 
people  proud  of  you’ 

With  his  current  assignment 
as  assistant  in  the  production  of 
the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant 
talent  show,  Herman  realizes  the 
importance  of  such  a  program 
and  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
testants.  He  said,  “It  takes  a  lot 
of  time  and  talent.  We  have  the 
talent.  We  are  sure  that  this 
year’s  candidates  will  display  a 
variety  of  traditional  and  modern 
talents  that  will  arouse  the 
audience  to  decide  their  own 
favorite.’’ 

Herman  said  that  this  year’s 
show  involved  a  lot  of  planning 
and  preparation.  He  invites  all 
Indian  Week  visitors  to  be  sure  to' 
attend  the  talent  show. 

Miss  Indian 

Continued  from  Page  2 

events,  and  personal  ideas,”  said 
Julia . 

Concerning  the  voting  for 
Miss  Indian  BYU  contestants  this 
year,  both  Indian  students  and 
the  total  BYU  studentbody  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  the  contestant  of 
their  choice,  which  is  different 
from  the  past  when  just  Indian 
students  could  only  vote. 

“It  has  been  an  honor  to 
exercise  my  talents  and  abilities 
in  representing  the  Indian 
students  of  BYU  as  well  as  the 
whole  university,”  concluded 
Miss  Cook. 


Show  will  be  a  full-production 
event  requiring  many  personnel 
and  a  technical  crew. 

This  year  Lorraine  Hall,  a 
Navajo  from  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  and  met  the 
challenge  of  directing  this  im¬ 
portant  event. 

Lorraine  has  made  some 
changes  which  will  allow  many 
visitors  to  see  the  evening  per¬ 
formance  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall.  Lorraine  has  appointed  a 
crew  of  about  10  additional  people 
to  assist  her  in  presenting  this 
year's  Miss  Indian  BYU  Talent 
Sj}o\v . 

Lorraine  is  currently  a  senior 
at  BYU  majoring  in  nursing. 
When  she  has  time  to  spend,  she 
likes  to  either  jog.  lift  weights, 
ski.  or  play  basketball.  She  also 
enjoys  cooking,  going  to  movies, 
and  just  “having  fun." 

Lorraine  is  not  new  to  talent 
shows  since  she  was  in  charge  of 
last  year's  talent  show.  too.  She 
has  been  the  first  runner-up  to  a 
Miss  Indian  BYU  previously.  She 
knows  what  the  contestants  go 
through  and  the  stress  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  production  of  a 
show  as  large  as  the  Miss  Indian 
BYU  talent  show. 

Lorraine  has  worked  hard  to 
plan  the  talent  show  so  that  it  will 
not  be  as  strennuous  on  the 
contestants  as  the  previous 
talents  shows  have  been.  She 
said.  “I  understand  what  the  girls 
go  through.  I  know  that  this  is 
their  time  to  show  other  people 
what  they  have  to  offer.”  She  has 
added  a  traditional  dress  as  well 
as  a  formal  dress  for  the  girls. 
“We  want  people  to  see  that  the 
girls  do  have  talents  and  can 
shine  on  stage.” 

With  the  changes  made, 
Lorraine  said,  “It  will  be  more 
than  worth  your  time  to  come  see 
the  show.” 

The  additional  people  helping 
to  make  this  talent  show  a  special 
event  are  Herman  Lavatai,  who 
is  the  coordinator;  Merriam 
Cook,  the  assistant  director; 
Phillip  Campbell,  special  music 
arrangements  for  the  talent 
show;  Justin  Uale,  master  of 
ceremonies;  Jeff  Lucas  and  the 
Tribe  erf  Many  Feathers  will  take 
care  of  stage  design;  Gary 
Fields,  choriographer;  Freddie 
Wheeler,  poster  design;  Jerry 
Yazzie,  poster  lettering;  Julia 
Cook  and  Elaine  Cole  who  are 
responsible  for  contestant 
recruiting  and  pageant  affairs. 


Knudsen  Chairs  Indian  Week 


By  Keith  Crocker 
Leon  Knudsen,  a  Santee 
Sioux  from  Norfolk,  Neb.  is 
chairman  of  Indian  Week  1983. 

Being  a  chairman  of  an  event 
as  large  as  BYU’s  Indian  Week 
requires  leadership  skills  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  many  people. 
As  Indian  Week  gets  under  way 
on  March  6,  many  visitors  will 
see  for  themselves  the  great 
amount  of  planning  that  went  into 
this  year’s  Indian  Week. 

Leon,  a  junior  majoring  in 
design  and  minoring  in  sociology, 
has  met  the  challenge  of  planning 
(in  cooperation  with  many 
others'  the  events  that  attract 
many  Indians  to  BYU  for  a  week 
of  enjoyable  performances  a.id 
informative  workshops  con¬ 
cerning  current  Indian  affairs. 

When  time  allows,  Leon  likes 
to  do  drafting  and  rebuild  antique 
and  classic  cars.  He  also  likes  to 
run  in  his  free  time.  Motorcycling 


LEON  KNUDSEN 


is  another  favorite  activity  that 
I^on  likes  to  do. 

Leon’s  accomplishments  go 
back  to  his  high  school  days  when 
he  lettered  in  track  and  sports 
association.  He  was  also  the 


student  treasurer  for  his  high 
school.  A  special  award  given  to 
him  named  him  the  top  draft¬ 
sman  in  high'school.  Currently  he 
has  an  Associate  of  Science 
degree  in  autobody  design. 

Education  will  continue  to  be 
a  part  Of  Leon’s  life  as  he  makes 
his  plans  for  the  future.  Currently 
his  plans  include  going  to  an 
architect  school.  Some  schools  he 
has  considered  are 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Illinois,  and 
Universtiy  of  Texas. 

Leon  realizes  the  importance 
of  his  assignment  as  chairman  of 
Indian  Week  and  the  good  that 
Indian  Week  can  do  for  Indian 
people.  He  said,  “As  Indian  Week 
chairman,  I  feel  this  year’s  In¬ 
dian  Week  is  very  successful  in 
educational  and  social  affairs 
regarding  the  capabilities  of 
Indian  people.” 


Donna  Lee  Assists  Knudsen 


By  Keith  Crocker 

Donna  Lee,  a  Navajo  from 
Window  Rock.  Ariz.,  is  one  of  the 
planners  of  this  year’s  Indian 
Week.  As  co-chairman,  she  has 
been  helping  Leon  Knudsen  with 
all  the  major  planning  and 
arrangements  for  the  upcoming 
BYU  Indian  Week . 

Donna  is  a  senior  with  a 
major  in  math  and  design 
technology.  She  likes  to  spend  her 
free  time  in  a  variety  of  activities 
such  as  jogging,  playing  tennis, 
doing  art  work,  photography,  and 
decorating. 

Her  immediate  plans  are  to 
graduate  in  December;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  she  wants  to 
attend  spring  and  summer  terms 
and  not  take  a  vacation  this  year. 

Donna  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Indian  Week  and  the 


good  it  does  for  people.  She  said, 
“I  think  Indian  Week  is  a  great 
potential  in  influencing  non¬ 
members  through  its  gospel- 
oriented  activities  and 
workshops;  it’s  worth  taking  the 
time  to  plan  and  attend  when 
possible." 

Donna  displayed  her  ability 
to  take  on  responsibility  when 
circumstances  require  that  she 
take  charge  of  the  dance  which 
follows  the  Friday  night  banquet. 
She  accepted  this  challenge  at  the 
last  minute  when  the  Indian 
Week  committee  were  informed 
that  the  previous  person  in 
charge  of  the  dance  was  unable  to 
assist  with  the  dance  due  to  other 
arrangements. 

Donna  Lee  is  helping  to  make 
Indian  Week  a  success  just  like 
all  the  other  students  here  at 
BYU. 


JEFF  LUCAS 

Jeff  Lucas 
Leads  TMF 

By  Keith  Crocker 

Jeffrey  Lucas  is  the  current 
TMF  president  at  BYU.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  TMF  activities 
during  Indian  Week.  In  fulfilling 
his  responsibilities,  Jeffrey  has 
assigned  other  staff  members  to 
assist  him. 

TMF  will  hold  a  Family 
Home  Evening  on  Monday, 
March  7,  in  which  Julia  Cook, 
Miss  Indian  BYU,  will  perform  a 
musical  number.  A  TMF  booth 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Wilkinson 
Center  garden  court.  On 
Thursday  night  there  will  be  a 
fry-bread  booth  at  the  pow-wow 
sponsored  by  TMF. 

TMF  officers  helping  with 
the  activities  are:  Rocky  Cuny, 
Robert  Norton,  Mike  Campbell, 
Anita  Jones,  Johnny  Beck,  and 
Yvonne  Young  Curley. 


Canyon  Directs  Banquet 


By  Keith  Crocker 

On  Friday,  March  11,  all  the 
visitors  to  Indian  Week  1983  will 
attend  a  banquet  in  the  Wilkinson 
Center  ballroom.  There  will  be  a 
head  table  with  special  guests 
and  friends  of  BYU  Indian 
students  and  faculty. 

In  past  years,  the  visitors 
were  impressed  with  the  high 
calibre  of  the  Indian  Week 
Banquet. 

This  year,  Janet  Canyon,  a 
Navajo  from  Lehi,  Utah,  is  in 
charge  of  the  banquet.  She  is 
excited  and  feels  good  about  the 
banquet.  “It  is  also  my  goal  that 
the  banquet  will  be  the  best 
ever!” 

Janet  is  one  of  the  co- 
chairmen  of  Indian  Week  and  has 
devoted  a  lot  of  her  time  to 
planning  the  banquet, 
making  sure  all  the  arrangements 
are  carried  out  and  preparing  a 
guest  list  to  be  seated  at  the  head 
table.  She  will  set  up  the  catering 
arrangements,  schedule  for 
audio-visual  equipment  and  take 
care  of  all  such  related 
responsibilities. 

Janet  is  a  senior  and  plans  to 
graduate  in  April  with  a  degree  in 
social  work.  After  graduation  she 
plans  to  work  toward  a  master’s 
degree.  She  has  a  variety  of 
interests  which  occupy  her  free 
time,  such  as  floral  design, 
photography,  traveling,  writing 
poetry,  and  meeting  people.  She 
also  likes  to  play  racquetball 
tennis,  go  dancing,  and  just  have 
fun. 


JANET  CANYON 

Janet  expressed  her  feelings 
in  working  with  the  Indian  Week 
staff.  “The  experience  of  working 
with  my  fellow  co-chairmen  is 
one  of  fun  and  enlightment. 
Between  us  all,  we  work  together 
and  share  information  and  report 
our  progress;  thus  we  all  support 
each  other  and  this  unity  helps 
us  to  be  as  one  in  working 
together.” 

As  co-chairman  of  the 
banquet,  Janet  brought  with  her 
the  experience  needed  in 
leadership  and  management.  She 
has  worked  as  student  advisor  to 
the  summer  orientation  students. 
She  was  the  Lamanite  Club 
president  at  Ricks  College  and 
has  served  on  many  other 
committees. 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


The  brother  and  sister  team  of  Nathan  and  Elaine  Cole  have 
been  working  hard  to  plan  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant  with 
director  Julia  Cook. 


Cecil  American-Horse 
To  Direct  Pow-Wow 


By  Keith  Crocker 

Cecil  American-Horse,  a 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  from 
Cannonball,  N.D.  and  currently  a 
senior  with  a  major  in  American 
Studies,  has  the  responsibility  of 
putting  together  the  Intertribal 
Exchange  (pow-wow)  for  this 
year’s  Indian  Week. 

Being  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
tertribal  Exchange  is  a  challenge 
that  not  everyone  can  handle. 
Cecil  is  one  of  the  few  who  can 
make  all  the  arrangements  and 
plans  for  the  pow-wow  that  will 
attract  many  visitors  to  the  BYU 
campus  for  Indian  Week.  Last 
year  Cecil  was  the  area  director 
for  Indian  Week  ’82  Intertribal 
Fixchange. 

Cecil  expressed  his  feelings 
for  his  Indian  culture.  “I  feel 
education  is  important  to  all 
Indians,  but  we  should  all 
preserve  our  culture  for  our 
children.  Pow-wow  is  one  aspect 
of  our  culture  that  brings  Indians 

Deb  Weds 
Kanoe  In 
December 

“I  saw  her  last  summer  at 
Brigham  Young  University;  I 
thought  she  was  cute,  but  we 
didn’t  talk,”  says  Deb  Crowfoot, 
(a  Blackfoot  from  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  who  is  a  senior 
in  zoology  and  a  pre-dental 
major)  about  his  wife,  Kanoe. 

Kanoe  from  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  is  a  junior  majoring  in 
interior  design. 

“When  I  returned  in  the  fall,  I 
entered  the  Multi-Cultural  Office 
and  found  Kanoe  alone  and 
decided  to  chance  a  conversation 
with  her;  I  then  realized  that  she 
was  nice  and  not  stuck  up.” 

They  dated  throughout  the 
fall  semester  and  decided  to  get 
married.  On  Dec.  18,  1982,  Deb 
and  Kanoe  were  wed.  They  spent 
an  exciting  honeymoon  to  Hawaii 
and  Canada. 

As  for  the  future,  the 
Crowfoot’s  see  a  few  years  of 
school  ahead  of  them.  After 
having  been  accepted  to  attend  at 
least  five  dental  schools,  Deb  has 
chosen  to  attend  one  in  Seattle. 
He  plans  to  go  into  oral  surgery 
but  says,  “We’ll  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  I  get  to  that  road.”  As 
for  Kanoe,  she  plans  to  continue 
her  education  until  she 
graduates. 


CECIL'AMERICAN-HORSE 


together  and  makes  us  aware  of 
who  we  are.” 

Cecil  has  appointed  the 
following  staff  to  help  him  with 
the  Intertribal  Exchange 
ceremonies:  Elsie  Dick  and 
Cynthia  Coleman,  both  Navajos, 
will  be  the  tabulators;  Dorothy 
Denetsosie  and  Kathy  Canyon, 
both  Navajos,  will  handle  the 
registration  booth  at  the  pow¬ 
wow;  Alfreda  Nagitsy,  a 
Shoshone,  will  be  the  ticket-taker 
at  the  door;  Tony  Ringlero,  an 
Apache,  will  be  the  area 
director;  Tim  Gilbert,  Tlinkit 
from  Washington  state,  will 
assist  Cecil  with  all  the  major 
arrangements  at  the  pow-wow. 

Cecil  said  that  he  feels  BYU 
is  the  best  university  for  any 
Indian  student  because  the 
faculty  care  about  Indian 
students.  He  added,  “This  is  my 
last  year  at  BYU  so  I  wanted  to 
do  something  for  the  Indian 
students  here  on  campus.  By 
being  the  1983  Intertribal  Ex¬ 
change  chairman.  I  know  I  can 
fulfill  this  and  make  this  year’s 
pow-wow  bigger  and  better.” 

When  Indian  Week  is  over 
and  Cecil  has  some  extra  time  to 
spend,  he  would  like  to  either 
play  basketball,  go  fishing, 
hunting,  running,  or  go  to  a 
rodeo.  He  also  would  like  to  go  to 
pow-w'ows  and  meet  the  different 
people  who  attend  the  pow-wows. 

The  Intertribal  Exchange 
pow-wow,  along  with  the  Harold 
Cedartree  Memorial  Dance 
Contest,  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
(March  10)  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse  West  Annex. 
Everyone-Indians  as  well  as  non- 
Indians--are  invited  to  come  and 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  and 
have  a  great  time.  The  grand 
entry  begins  at  7  p.m. 


Brother-Sister  Team  Assist 

in  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant 


By  Keith  Crocker 
The  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Pageant  committee  for  this 
year’s  Indian  Week  is  probably 
the  most  numerous  as  far  as 
student  participation. 

Miss  Indian  BYU,  Julia  Cook, 
has  selected  two  vice-presidents 
to  assist  her  in  making  all  the 
arrangements  such  as  meetings, 
voting  booths,  art  and  poster 
work,  selecting  judges,  and 
scheduling  the  meeting  facilities. 

All  this  work  will  lead  to  the 
selection  of  Miss  Indian  BYU 
1983-84.  The  two  vice-presidents 
selected  are  a  brother-sister 
team--Elaine  and  Nathan  Cole-- 
from  Hogansburg,  N.Y. 

Elaine  is  a  sophomore  in 
fashion  merchandising  and 
minoring  in  Native  American 
Studies.  She  has  a  variety  of 


interests  which  include  sewing, 
and  attending  cultural  events 
such  as  plays  and  ballets.  She 
plays  the  clarinet  and  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  various  music 
competitions  in  New  York. 
Currently  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  training, 
group.  She  has  participated  in 
many  plays  and  has  received 
various  academic  awards.  In  the 
future,  she  would  like  to  continue 
developing  her  talents  in  music 
and  other  areas. 

Nathan  is  a  junior  in 
microbiology.  He  has  served  a 
mission  for  the  LDS  Church  in  the 
Italy  Rome  Mission.  His  main 
sport  interest  is  wrestling  and  is 
currently  on  the  BYU  wrestling 
team.  He  has  a  variety  of  past 
accomplishments  which  include 
citizenship  and  scholarship 


awards.  He  was  the  vice- 
president  of  his  junior  and  senior 
high  school  class.  He  lettered  in 
cross  country,  track,  and 
wrestling.  His  future  plans  are  to 
attend  medical  school  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  wrestling. 

Both  Elaine  and  Nathan  are 
Mohawk  Indians  from  the 
Iroquois  nation. 

Helping  with  the  Miss  Indian 
BYU  Pageant  is  a  time- 
consuming  task  and  both  Elaine 
and  Nathan  have  carried  their 
responsibility  well. 

Some  of  the  other  people 
helping  with  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
pageant  are  Phillip  Lee,  Lorraine 
Hall,  Roy  Mexican,  Sharon  Leo, 
Dan  Sine,  Cinda  Hughes,  Bonnie 
and  Berdeen  Keave,  Jerry 
Yazzie,  Ed  White,  Marvin 
Curley,  Matt  West,  Becky 
Crowfoot  and  Julia  Burns. 

Fun  Run' 


James  Coordinates  ' 


By  Keith  Crocker 

Becky  James,  a  Navajo  from 
Pinon,  Ariz.,  has  been  selected  to 
coordinate  this  year’s  Indian 
Week  Fun  Run. 

Becky  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
administrative  management 
with  a  minor  in  Native 
American  Studies.  She  is  an 
accomplished  student  who  has 
received  various  awards  in  high 
school  for  speech  and  arts  and 
crafts. 

She  served  a  mission  for  the 
LDS  Church  in  the  Oklahoma 
Tulsa  Mission  from  1978  to  1980. 
She  will  be  graduating  in  April 
and  plans  to  attend  UCLA 
graduate  school. 

Becky  encourages  students 
to  “hang  in  there,  know  what 
you’re  going  to  do  as  far  as  a 


BECKY  JAMES 


major  is  concerned  and  make 
plans.” 

As  far  as  her  being  in  charge 
of  the  Fun  Run,  she  said  she  was 
raised  in  knowing  the  importance 
of  running.  All  her  brothers  are 
runners  in  high  school  and 
college.  Growing  up  on  the 
reservation,  she  used  to  run  in  the 
mornings.  She  said  “I’ve  always 
run.” 

Becky  is  being  assisted  in  the 
Fun  Run  by  Margorie  Field,  Ron 
June,  Woody  Franklin,  and  Trula 
Yazzie.  Mr.  Harper  of  the  Second 
Sole  Store  at  the  University  Mall 
provided  a  timer  for  the  4-mile 
run.  The  Chronomix  (timer)  will 
record  the  time  of  all  the  runners 
as  they  cross  the  finish  line. 

Becky  encourages  all  BYU 
students  to  run  in  the  Indian  Week 
Fun  Run. 


Recruited  Indian  Students 
Encouraged  To  Apply  For  Funds 


By  Ivonne  Crane 

“When  we  visit  a  high  school 
and  see  an  Indian  student  or 
students  in  the  group,  we  give 
them  special  information  and  ask 
them  to  make  sure  that  they 
designate  on  the  student  infor¬ 
mation  card  that  they  are 
American  Indian  and  send  that 
information  to  the  Indian 
Education  Department  with 
whom  we  work  very  close,”  says 
Richard  Brimhall  of  the  BYU 
Admissions  and  Records  office. 

“Indian  students,  like  all 
other  BYU  students,  must  take 
the  ACT  test  and  have  an  a- 
missible  GPA.  However,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  flexibility  is  given 
in  this  area  for  the  American  In¬ 
dian  student  because  of  language 
and  cultural  background,”  he 
added. 

“We  also  strongly  encourage 
American  Indian  students  of  high 
scholastic  achievements  to  apply 
for  academic  scholarships.  All 
Indian  students  should  apply  for 
special  BYU,  tribal,  government, 
and  BIA  financial  awards 
available  for  them,”  stated 
Brimhall. 

The  admissions  office 
recruiters,  including  Brimhall, 
go  to  places  throughout  the  states 
and  visit  with  high  schools  highly 
concentrated  with  Latter-day 


Saint  populations.  They  have  a 
system  of  admissions  counselors 
who  give  specific  information  to 
students  on  how  they  can  get  in¬ 
to  the  LDS’s  four  church  colleges. 
They  also  have  educational  coun¬ 
selors  who  can  give  students 
general  information  about 
college  opportunities  around 
them  to  help  further  their 
education. 

“The  Indian  Education 
Department  works  closely  with 
the  Admissions  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment’s  guidelines  and  quotas: 
while  some  get  into  the  cities, 
they  do  not  get  into  areas  where 
there  is  large  concentration  of 
Indian  students  mainly  found  in 
cities  just  outside  of  Utah,”  he 
says.  “Most  of  our  students  come 
from  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  other  places,”  says  Dr.  Con 
Osborne,  Chairman  of  Indian 
Education. 

There  are  at  least  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  recruitment 
programs  available. 

They  are  as  follows: 

1)  Working  close  to  high 
school  counselors  on  reservations 
and  adjacent  cities  and  setting  up 
appointments  with  them  to  bring 
in  students  to  come  and  learn 
about  the  opportunities  at  BYU. 

2)  Working  close  with  stake 
presidents,  missionaries,  and 


other  church  leaders  who  are 
watchful  for  Indian  students  who 
are  college  bound. 

3)  We  keep  track  of  the 
alumni  and  get  help  from  them  to 
work  and  identify  Indian  students. 
They  act  as  advisors  and  in¬ 
form  these  students  about  the  op¬ 
portunities  at  BYU. 

4)  The  LDS  Social  Services 
help  advise  students  on  the  LDS 
Placement  Programs  about  the 
Indian  education  program 
available  to  them. 

5)  Working  with  tribal 
education  officers  and  tribal  fun¬ 
ding  agencies  to  explain  the 
programs,  to  leave  brochures, 
and  answer  their  questions. 

6)  Also  there  is  the  mail.  The 
department  sends  brochures,  let¬ 
ters,  and  other  information  out  to 
students.  They  receive  many 
replies  from  the  mail  system 
from  students  on  the  outside. 
They  come  form  the  Eagle’s  Eye, 
brochures,  and  other  letters 
mailed  out. 

Who  does  the  actual 
recruiting  for  the  Indian  depar¬ 
tment?  Everyone  has  done  some 
recruiting  of  some  kind  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Education  faculty  in  the 
past.  But  presently,  Dr.  Osborne, 
Br.  Robert  Westover,  Lanny 
Gneiting,  and  Ken  Sekaquatewa 
are  actively  involved. 


Eagle’s  Eye 
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Cedartree  Dance  Contest 
Planned  For  Thursday 

By  Herbert  Smith 

With  the  warm  weather  just  around  the  corner,  some  In¬ 
dians  are  getting  ready  for  rodeos,  singing  and  especially  pow¬ 
wows  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

So  if  you  like  to  dance  traditionally  or  just  be  a  spectator, 
the  Indian  Week  Pow-Wow  Committee  would  like  to  share  an 
important  event:  The  Second  Annual  Herald  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance  Contest  Thursday  from  6-11  p.m.  in  the  Smith 
Fieldhouse  west  annex. 

Herald  Cedar  tree,  who  died  in  1978,  was  a  full-blood 
Arapaho  Indian  originally  from  Oklahoma  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  many  of  the  Indian  dances  and  songs  that 
he  had  learned  as  a  child  from  his  grandfathers  and  other 
elders. 

The  contest,  organized  as  a  memorial  to  Cedartree,  is  a 
'result  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clara  Seele,  president  of  A  Nation-in- 
lOne  Foundation,  and  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Maria  Staffer . 
ISigall  Foundation,  Mitzi  Briggs,  president. 

'  Participants  in  the  Herold  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance 
Contest  will  be  judged  on  appropriate  style,  dance  techniques, 
ability,  conduct,  dress  and  authenticity  to  Indian  dance" 

■  methods.  Prize  money  will  be  divided  among  the  first  three 
place  winners  in  each  category. 

A  bronze  statuette  of  Herold  Cedartree  will  be  awarded  to . 
the  top  winer  in  the  men’s  fancy  dance  event  in  addition  to  the 
cash  prize. 

Categories  for  the  dance  contests,  plus  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded,  are  as  follows: 


Men’s  Traditional  (16  Yrs.  &  Up) 

Women’s  Traditional  (16  Yrs.  &  Up) 

1st  Place 

$150.00 

1st  Place 

$100.00 

2nd  Place 

100.00 

2nd  Place 

75.00 

3rd  Place 

50.00 

3rd  Place 

50.00 

4th  Place 

25.00 

4th  Place 

25.00 

Men’s  Fancy  (16  Yrs.  &  Up) 

Women’s  Fancy(16  Yrs.  &  Up) 

1st  Place 

$150.00 

1st  Place 

$100.00 

2nd  Place 

100.00 

2nd  Place 

75.00 

3rd  Place 

50.00 

3rd  Place 

50.00 

4th  Place 

25.00 

4th  Place 

25.00 

Junior  Boys  ( 7-15  Yrs. ) 

Junior  Girls(7-15  Yrs.) 

1st  Place 

$70.00 

1st  Place 

$70.00  ‘ 

2nd  Place 

50.00 

2nd  Place 

50.00 

3rd  Place 

30.00 

3rd  Place 

30.00 

4th  Place 

10.00 

4th  Place 

10.00 

Tiny  Tots  (6  Yrs  and  Under) 

Boys  and  Girls 

$20.00 

Barkers  Donate  Funds 
To  Train  Indian  Lawyers 


A  Washington,  D.C.,  couple 
has  given  Brigham  Young 
University  $125,000  to  establish 
an  endowed  scholarship  and 
grant  loan  fund  at  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School,  according  to 
Carl  W.  Bacon,  director  of  the 
BYU  Development  Office,  part  of 
the  LDS  Foundation. 

The  donors,  Robert  W.  and 
Amy  T.  Barker,  established  the 
fund  to  assist  worthy  law- 
students,  including  American 
Indians. 

“This  is  a  significant  gift  for 
the  law  school,  because  it  will 
provide  almost  three  full 
scholarships  for  students  who 
might  not  have  the  chance  to 
attend  without  the  scholarship,” 
said  Dean  Carl  S.  Hawkins. 

Barker,  a  prominent 
District  of  Columbia  attorney,  is 
a  senior  partner  in  Wilkinson, 
Barker,  Knauer,  Quinn,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  a  law  firm  started  by 
the  late  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson, 
former  president  of  BYU. 

“I  wanted  to  donate  to  BYU’s 
law  school  because  of  the  mission 
of  the  school.  With  the  standards 
the  school  upholds,  I  felt  my  gift 
wou'd  be  used  best  here,”  Barker 
said. 

“I  wanted  to  provide  a 
scholarship  fund  primarily  for 
Indian  students  so  they  would  be 


able  to  learn  the  law  and  help 
solve  the  problems  of  their 
people.  I  also  wanted  to  donate  to 
BYU  because  I  feel  it  has  one  of 
the  best  faculties  in  the  country.  I 
rate  the  law  school  in  the  nation’s 
top  20,”  he  said. 

Additionally,  the  Barkers 
were  instrumental  in  helping  to 
establish  the  newly  formed 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Endowed 
Professorship  in  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  and  were 
major  contributors  to  the 
professorship.  They  have  also 
donated  nearly  $12,000  to  BYU  to 
help  fund  a  special  room  in  the 
new  N.  Eldon  Tanner  Building 
honoring  Utah  banker  and 
philanthropist  Thomas  D.  Dee. 

Barker  has  received  national 
attention  for  his  work 
representing  American  Indian 
tribes  in  disputes  with  the  federal 
government.  His  other 
professional  activities  have  in¬ 
cluded  serving  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  former 
Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  and 
acting  as  counsel  for  the 
Republican  Presidential 
Inaugural  Committee.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Continuing  Legal  Educational 
Advisory  Board  for  the 
Georgetown  University  Law 
Center. 


While  on  their  tour  of  Mexico  and  Latin  America  this  spring,  members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation 
will  present  a  variety  of  music,  including  some  from  South  America.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Mark 
Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communications) 


'Generation'  Preparing  For  Tour 


By  Ralph  Crane 

“There  is  no  question  that  the 
Lamanite  Generation  is  going  to 
have  a  strong  impact  on  the 
people  of  South  America  and 
Mexico  this  coming  annual 
summer  tour,”  said  Dr.  J.  Halvor 
Clegg  of  the  Spanish  and 
Linguistic  Department  who  will 
be  this  year’s  Lamanite 
Generation  tour  manager  and 
cultural  advisor. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Dr. 
Clegg,  he  commented  about  the 
groups  preparation:  “We  only 
are  studying  those  countries  the 
group  will  be  touring.  These  are 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
and  Mexico.  I  am  utilizing 
members  of  the  group  who  are 
from  these  countries  because  I 
feel  these  people  can  give  first¬ 
hand  experience  about  these 
countries.  Right  now  Frank  Ruiz, 
president  of  the  group,  is 
teaching  basic  Spanish.  We  will 
be  studying  the  history,  govern¬ 
ment  and  Spanish  culture.  I  am 
preparing  handouts  on  the  places 
we  will  be  going  such  as  Porto 
Allegre,  Brazil.  The  class  will  be 
covering  topics  on  what  is  a 
Lamanite.  The  group  will  be 
required  to  have  a  journal  in 
which  to  keep  all  of  their 
classroom  information  and 
record  their  experiences  they 
have  on  tour.” 

The  group  will  leave  April  26 
and  return  on  June  11,  a  total  of 
six  weeks.  Rex  Barrington  of 
BYU’s  Performance  Scheduling 
in  charge  of  finding  per¬ 
formances  sites  and  ac¬ 
commodations.  He  remarked, 
“We  hope  that  the  group  will 
have  an  educational  experience 
and  do  missionary  work  for  the 
church.  Some  of  the  places  the 
group  will  be  visiting  is  the  Gold 
Museum  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  visit 
Maachu  Piccu,  lost  city  of  the 
Incas  in  Cuzco,  Peru.  There  will 
be  a  cultural  exchange  with  the 
Indian  people  in  Otavalo, 
Ecuador.  In  Rio  de  Janeriro, 
Brazil,  the  group  is  nothing  more 
than  a  missionary  tool  to  promote 
the  church.  In  Mexico  City  tickets 
will  be  a  public  offering  to  non¬ 
members  of  the  church.' Iri  every 
case  during  this  tour,  the  church 
is  the  sponsor  and  members  of 
the  group  will  be  staying  with 
church  members  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  this  tour.” 

The  group  is  very  excited 
about  touring  these  countries, 
Janie  Thompson,  artistic  director 
stated.  “This  is  the  second  time 
the  Generation  has  been  to  South 
America  and  Mexico;  the  last 


time  we  went  was  in  1975.  One  of  be  doing  is  missionary  work 
the  biggest  things  the  group  will  among  the  Indian  people.” 


Summer  Orientation  Planned 

By  A1  Roy 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  will  be  a  Summer  Orientation  Program 
this  summer. 

It’ll  even  have  roughly  80  to  100  participants  involved  in  the 
exciting  classes,  seminars  and  activities  typical  of  previous 
orientation  programs  as  well,  according  to  W.  D.  Rigby,  faculty 
member  in  the  Multicultural  Department  and  previous  director 
of  the  Summer  Orientation  Programs. 

But,  unlike  other  orientations,  this  one  coming  will  differ  in 
two  ways.  “There’ll  be  a  stronger  emphasis  on  leadership, 
giving  all  students  involved  some  exposure  to  principles  of 
leadership  and  developmental  thinking,”  said  Rigby. 

“The  university  sees  the  need  for  this,”  he  said,  “and 
leadership  strongly  relates  to  effective  learning.  Learning 
principles  of  leadership  tends  to  enhance  academic  ability.” 

The  other  difference  with  this  year’s  orientation  is  that,  with 
the  American  Indian  Education  Department’s  change  to  the 
Department  of  Multicultural  Education  this  year,  there  will  be  a 
few  different  faces  in  the  crowd.  “We’re  expecting  more 
‘multicultural’  students  to  be  involved  this  time,  more  so  than  in 
the  past.  Some  Mexican-American  and  Polynesian  students 
have  been  invited  to  attend,”  Rigby  said,  “but  most  of  those 
involved  will  be  American  Indians.” 

“But  the  objective  of  the  program  is  still  the  same-to 
prepare  the  participants  for  success,  in  college  and  in  life,”  he 
said.  “The  students  will  still  receive  college  credit  for  classes, 
and  we’ll  still  work  with  developing  the  talent  aspects  of  the 
students-but  with  more  emphasis  on  leadership.” 

The  Summer  Orientation  Program,  which  takes  place  each 
summer  and  has  been  since  1971,,  involves  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  in  BYU’s  regular  summer  session,  giving  students 
an  idea  of  the  type  of  work  and  committment  involved. 

The  Summer  Orientation  Program  also  includes  seminars 
and  workshops  designed  to  help  those  students  involved  become 
more  aware  of  potential  vocations  and  to  develop  more  effective 
study  habits  to  equip  them  for  the  rigors  of  college. 

Field  trips,  outdoor  excursions  and  many  “ftin”  activities  are 
also  part  of  each  summer  orientation. 

The  deadline  for  applying  for  the  program  for  this  year  is 
April  30. 


William  Hatch  Works 
On  Master’s  Degree 


Graduate  student  William  Hatch  prepares  a  painting  for  display  during  Indian  Week  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  gallery. 


Yazzie  Enters  Art  Shows 


By  Passie  Roy 

Jerry  Yazzie,  a  Navajo  and  a 
junior  originally  from  Beclabito, 
N.M.  and  now  residing  in  Salt 
Lake,  entered  the  Utah  Collegian 
\rt  show  for  all  universities  here 
in  Utah  in  December  and  was 
accepted. 

This  experience  brought  new 
hope  and  vitality  into  the  art 
studies  of  Yazzie  and  gave  him 
the  incentive  to  delve  into  the  art 
program  more  seriously. 

Now  he  has  been  accepted 
into  the  BFA  Program  which  is 
operated  on  a  more  professional 
level. 

Yazzie  entered  two  other  art 
shows  besides  the  Utah  Collegian 
Art  show  and  was  rejected  by 
one.  This  rejection  caused  him  to 
hold  back  from  entering  other 
shows.  "Rejection  hurts,”  said 
Yazzie.  “But  after  evaluating 
myself  and  hearing  about  others 
going  through  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  I  realized  it  was  part  of 
life,  and  that  it  was  normal  to  go 
through  such  experiences.  I 
realized  that  the  only  way  to  get 
recognition  of  my  talent  was  to 
plunge  in  and  face  the  con¬ 
sequences  whether  I  like  them  or 
not. 

“My  studies  are  focused  on 
realistic  and  abstract  figure 
drawing,  but  I  am  open  to  all 
other  styles  of  art,”  said  Yazzie. 

“Being  an  art  student  is 


hard,”  Yazzie  said,  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  talent.  My 
only  advantage  was  that  I  had  an 
early  start  in  life.  “I  have  always 
drawn  pictures  of  rabbits  and 
men.”  said  Yazzie,  “ever  since 
boarding  school  in  Shiprock, 
N.M.  From  there  I  went  on  to 
elementary  school  where  I  got 
into  a  lot  of  trouble  for  drawing 
too  much  and  not  doing  my 
homework.” 

When  Yazzie  entered  high 
school,  he  started  to  think  a  little 
more  seriously  about  art.  Two  of 
his  teachers,  Mr.  Trimmings  and 
Roger  Cushing,  encouraged  him 
to  study  art  further  at  BYU.”  My 
parents  Lyle  and  Merene  Owen, 
also  had  a  great  impact  on  my 
pursuing  my  talents  to  the 
fullest,”  said  Yazzie. 

Yazzie  didn’t  realize  how 
serious  the  program  at  BYU  was 
until  after  he  served  a  mission  in 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  He  returned  to 
BYU  two  years  later  and  plunged 
himself  into  the  program,  con¬ 
centrating  on  figure  drawing 
intensively. 

Ealier  school  experiences 
prepared  Yazzie  for  his  later 
accomplishments.  In  high  school 
he  won  both  art  and  scholastic 
awards  in  wrestling.  From  these 
experiences  he  learned  that 
commitment  played  a  major  role 
in  accomplishment. 

“When  you  have  something 

do,  you  have  to  commit 


Artist  Jerry  Yazzie  takes  a  moment  from  drawing  to  pose  with  one 
of  his  favorites  about  Indian  culture. 


yourself  to  it,”  said  Yazzie.  “You 
have  an  obligation  to  fulfill.  Be 
serious  and  spend  the  time 
necessary.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
rejection.  Evaluate  yourself  for 
improvement,  then  go  for  it.” 

Yazzie’s  future  goal  is  to  do 
art  work  or  to  teach  at  any  school 
where  the  students  are  serious 
about  learning  art. 

Stewart 
Drawing 
To  Fame 

By  Passie  Roy 

If  you  ever  look  in  the 
national'  publication  of  the  1982 
“Art  in  America  Annual  Guide  to 
Galleries  and  Museum  Artists,” 
you  will  find  Brenda  Lea 
Burnham  Stewart  listed  among 
the  noted  artists  in  the  magazine. 

Stewart,  an  Iroquois  Indian 
and  wife  of  William  Stewart,  a 
Sioux  Indian  from  Pine  Ridge, 
S.D.  graduated  with  a  B.A. 
degree  in  art  from  BYU  in  1980. 
That  same  year  she  entered  the 
Red  Cloud  National  Indian  Art 
Show  and  won  third  place  in 
drawing. 

“This  show  is  operated  by  the 
Holy  Rosary  Mission  under  the 
direction  of  Brother  C.M. 
Simons.”  said  Stewart.  “It  offers 
great  opportunities  for  publicity 
among  Indians  so  that  their  art 
work  may  be  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  others.  It  is  the  only 
all-Indian  art  show  on  a  national 
level."  she  said.  “Since  1980,  I 
.have  tried  to  enter  at  least  four 
shows  a  year.” 

Following  the  Red  Cloud 
National  Indian  Art  Show,  she 
has  been  accepted  into  quite  a 
few  more  art  shows,  including 
Utah  81.  a  state  art  show,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Print 
show  in  Denver,  which  is  for  print 
makers  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  states.  Both  shows  were  open 
to  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  Stewart’s  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  last  three  years,  she 
has  been  invited  to  the  1983 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College 
Centennial  Celebration  Benefit 
Art  Auction.  This  is  an  important 
achievement  to  Stewart  because, 
according  to  her,  this  will  be  a 
place  where  many  Indian  artists 
and  art  collectors  can  join 
together  to  enjoy  the  vast  arts 


By  Passie  Roy 

William  Hatch,  a  Navajo 
from  Fruitland,  N.M.,  and  a  1982 
BYU  graduate  in  art,  is  now 
working  on  a  master’s  program 
in  painting  here. 

Last  September,  he  placed 
first  and  second  in  painting  at  a 
state  fair  held  in  New  Mexico. 

Another  sample  of  his  work, 
The  Cedar  Tree  painting,  which 
was  done  from  an  incomplete 
photograph,  is  exhibited  in  tlie 
Indian  Education  Department 
office.  Kids  were  in  front  of  the 
traditionally  dressed  Indian, 
blocking  full  view  of  his  arm 
bustles,  his  legs  were  not  in  view, 
so  he  had  to  use  the  human 
anatomy  and  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  art  to 'complete  the  details 
of  the  arm  bustles,  mocassins 
and  The  legs. 

Hatch  became  seriously 
involved  with  art  in  1973  after  a 
friendshiping  trip  to  Europe  with 
the  “People  to  People  High 
School  Student  Ambassadors” 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  On  this  trip,  he  saw  great 
works  of  the  master  painters  and 
was  fascinated  and  intrigued  by 
them.  He  felt  impelled  and  in¬ 


fluenced  to  do  better  as  a  painter 
and  to  work  hard  to  become  like 
the  master  painters. 

When  he  got  back  from  the 
■trip,  he  attended  a  junior  college 
where  he  was  taught  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  painter,  Martin  Shaft.  He 
helped  Hatch  get  started  on  his 
career  on  a  more  advanced  level. 
From  Shaft  and  the  older  artists, 
he  was  given  some  good  pointers 
about  being  an  artist. 

“I  discovered  that  it’s  never 
too  late  to  get  started,  but  it’s 
.always  better  to  start  a  career  at 
an  early  age,”  said  Hatch.  “I 
learned  from  them  to  be  per¬ 
sistent  and  not  give  up.” 

Hatch’s  father  also  had  great 
impact  and  influence  on  his 
career  success.  Not  only  did  he 
encourage  him  by  words  but  also 
by  action.  “He  would  always 
draw  as  he  talked  to  us.  Even  if  it 
were  a  simple  task  such  as  fixing 
a  fence,  he’d  draw  out  how  he 
wanted  it  to  be  fixed,”  said 
Hatch. 

Hatch  is  married  to  Genola 
Clairmont,  a  Rosebud  Sioux  from 
South  Dakota.  They  have  two 
children:  William,  16  months  old, 
and  Luana  two  years  old. 


Brenda  Stewart  holds  a  sketch  of  a  shirt  depicting  the  period  of 
Indian  and  mountain  men  trading. 


done  by  Indian  people. 

Stewart’s  career  as  an  artist 
started  at  the  age  of  five  when 
she  first  remembers  drawing. 
Her  parents.  Russell  Burnham 
and  Lee  Skinner  Burnham,  both 
artists,  recognized  her  talents  at 
an  early  age  and  encouraged  her 
to  continue. 

She  learned  a  lot  from  her 
private  art  teachers  in  high 
school,  but  her  greatest  learning 
experience  was  in  junior  high.  It 
was  there  that  Jay  Harrison,  one 
of  her  art  instructors,  taught  her 
most  of  what  he  knows  about  art. 

"He  taught  me  the  laws  of 
perspective,  color  principles,  and 
how  to  apply  light  and  textures  to 
a  drawing.”  said  Stewart.  “I  was 
only  12  at  the  time,  yet  he  showed 
me  art  principles  that  I  wasn’t 
exposed  to  again  until  college.  It 
w'as  a  great  loss  to  me  when  he 
left  the  school.” 

After  high  school,  Stewart 
attended  BYU  and  became  very 
frustrated  with  the  established 
art  program.  “My  patriarchal 
blessing  tells  me  that  I  have  the 
power  to  do  anything  I  want. 
Finally,  towards  the  end  of  my 
studies,  I  had  two  good  professors 
(both  came  from  Germany  to 
teach  at  BYU  who  showed  me 


how  to  find  the  art  works  that  are 
inside  of  me.  how  to  enter  art 
shows  and  how  to  properly 
present  my  works.”  said  Stewart. 

“I  was  raised  as  an  urban 
Indian,  my  father  being  Indian 
and  my  mother  being  white.  My 
father  was  very  proud  of  his 
heritage.”  said  Stewart,  “and 
encouraged  us  children  to  do  our 
best  at  everything,  especially  in 
developing  our  talents.  Lots  of 
people  have  to  go  through 
identity,  peer  pressure,  and 
cultural  problems;  but  I  believe 
in  developing  well-rounded  in¬ 
dividuals  who  use  art  as  a  means 
of  representing  themselves, 
which  may  involve  culture  and 
heritage. 

"I  intend  to  teach  my 
children  about  Indians  and  all  of 
the  other  cultures  of  the  world, 
that  they  may  appreciate  all 
people’s  arts  and  cultures,”  said 
Stewart. 

Stewart  concluded,  “If  you 
don’t  use  your  talents,  you  will 
lose  them.  You  will  feel  a  great 
loss,  and  you  will  be  accountable 
for  your  talents.  Be  aware  that 
Indian  people  are  good  visually 
and  shouldn’t  trade  their 
inherited  gifts  for  what  others 
may  view  as  ‘correct’  art.” 
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Chief  Massasoit 
A  Symbol  of 
Trust,  Friendship 

Massasoit  (1580?  - 1661)  was  a  chief  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe 
of  Indians  that  lived  in  what  is  now  southern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Governor  John  Carver  of 
Plymouth  Colony  in  the  spring  of  1621  shortly  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  America. 

He  agreed  that  his  people  would  not  harm  the  Pilgrims  as 
long  as  he  lived.  In  turn,  the  Pilgrims  guaranteed  to  protect  the 
Indians  and  their  rights. 

Massasoit  kept  the  peace  all  his  life.  As  a  reward  for  their 
friendship,  he  and  a  number  of  his  braves  are  said  to  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  feast  in  Plymouth  Colony'  on  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Afterward,  the  chief  solemnly  told  the 
English:  “The  Great  Spirit  surely  must  love  his  white  children 
best.” 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were  times  of  trial 
and  tribulation.  The -sea-weary  Pilgrims  were  eager  to  learn 
more  about  the  country.  In  almost  a  month,  they  explored  the 
coast  around  Cape  Cod  Bay.  They  had  to  take  refuge  on  an 
island  by  Plymouth  harbor  during  a  blinding  snowstorm.  On 
Dec.  21  (  Dec.  11)  1620,  they  landed  at  Plymouth. 

There  they  found  a  stream  with  clear  pure  water,  some 
cleared  land,  and  a  high  hill  that  could  be  fortified.  This  site  was 
once  an  Indian  village,  but  a  smallpox  plague  had  wiped  out  all 
the  Indians  in  1617.  The  Pilgrims  decided  that  this  would  be  their 
new  home.  The  Mayflower  sailed  across  Cape  Cod  Bay  and 
anchored  in  Plymouth  harbor  on  Dec.  26. 

The  first  year  in  the  new  land  was  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Pilgrims.  Poor  and  inadequate  food,  strenuous  work,  and 
changeable  weather  made  the  settlers  susceptible  to  sickness. 
The  colony  lost  almost  half  its  members  during  that  first  winter. 

But  help  came  to  the  Pilgrims.  One  spring  morning,  an 
Indian  walked  into  the  little  village  and  introduced  himself  to 
the  startled  people  as  Samoset.  Two  weeks  later  he  returned, 
with  Squanto.  The  two  Indians  introduced  the  Pilgrims  to 
Massasoit,  the  sachen  (chief)  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe  that 
controlled  all  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Carver  and  the  chief  exchanged  gifts  and 
arranged  a  treaty  of  peace.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Mayflower 
sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  Pilgrims  on  their  own.  Then 
Carver  died  and  William  Bradford  became  governor  of  the 
colony. 

The  Pilgrims,  under  Squanto’s  direction,  caught  alewives 
(a  fish  in  the  herring  family)  and  used  them  as  fertilizer  in 
planting  corn,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  They  hunted  and  fished  for 
food  along  the  New  England  coast. 

When  Massasoit  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
Wamsutta  known  as  Alexander.  Massasoit’s  younger  son. 
Metacomet,  known  as  King  Philip,  succeeded  Alexander. 

A  statue  of  Chief  Massasoit  has  been  seen  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  Symbol  of  friendship  and  trust.  The  original 
statue  of  Massasoit  stands  today  on  a  Pilgrim  burial  ground  at 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Cyrus  Dallin,  an  American  sculptor 


Unwanted  Monuments 

The  American  Indian 

has  been  eulogized  in  wood,  bronze,  and  stone. 

These  monuments  are  edifices, 
meant  to  be  lasting  tributes 
to  an  unwanted  race. 


Indians  have  not  been  impressed. 
Statues  are 

for  remembering  the  deceased. 

The  Red  Man  is  far  from  extinct. 

He  is  fighting  a  desperate  battle 
to  retain  the  small  parcels 
of  land  and  identity. 

He  refuses  to  surrender. 

The  Indian  does  not  want 
sympathy  in  stone  or  steel, 
but  compassion  and  integrity 
in  promises  uttered  by 
presidents  and  politicians. 

By  Howard  Rainer 
Photographer  and  Poet 
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